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A Nineteenth  Century  Educator 

And  His  Interest  in  the  Deaf  Blind 

By  A. 


THE  name  of  Dr.  Francis  Lieber  is 
hardly  known  to  the  present  genera- 
tion of  readers  of  this  Review.  But 
as  a writer  on  legal  and  political  science 
and  education,  he  was  well  known  in  lit- 
erary circles  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada during  the  first  three  quarters  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Born  in  Berlin  in 
18(H).  Dr.  Lieber  gained  the  degree  of  Ph.D. 
at  the  l niversity  of  Jena.  Owing  to  trouble 
with  the  German  authorities,  he  went  to 
England  in  1820,  eventually  arriving  at 
Boston  the  following  year  to  take  charge 
of  a gymnasium  there,  and  in  1835  he  was 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  history  and  po- 
litical economy  in  South  Carolina  College. 
After  thirty  years  spent  in  literary  work, 
including  originating  and  carrying  through 
the  “Encyclopaedia  Americana,”  he  was 
appointed  to  a chair  in  Columbia  College, 
New  York,  in  1857,  and  in  1865  was 
transferred  to  the  law  school,  where  he 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  until  his 
death  in  1872.  One  of  his  sons  was  Judge 
Advocate  General  of  the  United  States. 

Among  Dr.  Lieber’s  many  interests  was 
the  psychological  side  of  the  education  of 
the  deaf,  and  more  particularly  of  the  deaf 
blind  as  exemplified  in  Laura  Bridgman, 
the  celebrated  blind  deaf-mute  lady.  One 
of  his  earliest  writings  was  “A  Lecture  on 
the  Origin  and  Development  of  the  First 
Constituents  of  Civilization,”  printed  in 
1845.  It  contains  a passage  which  is  worth 
quoting  in  full : “On  the  other  hand,  it 
must  he  admitted  as  a striking  fact,  that 
those  blind  deaf-mutes,  or  as  you  will  per- 
mit me  at  once  to  call  them  for  convenience 
sake — those  blindsurds,  who  of  late  have 
attracted  so  much  and  just  attention.  Laura 
Bridgman  and  Oliver  Caswell  at  Boston. 
Julia  Brace  in  Connecticut.  Anna  Temmer- 
mans  at  Bruges,  James  Mitchell  at  Nairn  in 
Scotland,  and  manv  others — that  all  these 
unfortunate  beings  who  from  earliest  in- 
fancy  were  enveloped  in  lasting  darkness 
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and  stillness,  shut  out  from  all  communion 
with  the  world,  show  the  practical  charac- 
teristics which  1 have  enumerated  (i.  e.  oi 
savage  races)  so  far  as  their  privation  oi 
the  senses  admits  of  them.  Every  blind 
surd  shows  a decided  consciousness  ol 
Mine  and  Thine,  and  a consequent  percep 
tion  of  the  value  of  exchange.  They 
deeply  blush  if  detected  in  filching.  All 
show  a decided  sense  of  decorum;  a con- 
sciousness of  right  and  wrong,  and  resent- 
ment at  injustice;  all  willingly  acknowl- 
edge superiors,  even  among  themselves, 
which  latter  is  at  least  the  case  in  the  only 
instance  in  which,  to  my  knowledge,  two 
blind-surds  have  been  brought  in  contact, 
namely  Laura  Bridgman  and  Oliver  Cas- 
well. All  have  shown  the  internal  neces- 
sity of  language,  which  promptly  mani- 
fested itself  so  soon  as  ingenuity  and  wis- 
dom had  contrived  the  means  of  breaking 
through  the  thick  walls  which  kept  their 
souls  immured  and  of  establishing  a bridge 
of  communion  with  the  outer  world.” 

Dr.  Lieber’s  next  contribution  to  the  sub- 
ject was  a paper  entitled,  “On  the  Vocal 
Sounds  of  Laura  Bridgman,  the  Blind 
Deaf-Mute  at  Boston;  Compared  with  the 
Elements  of  Phonetic  Language,”  consist- 
ing of  thirty-two  quarto  pages  and  one 
plate  reproducing  in  facsimile  a letter  of 
Laura's.  It  is  included  in  “Smithsonian 
Contributions  to  Knowledge,”  Washington, 
1851,  Volume  II.  The  following  is  an  ex- 
tract: “I  have  always  read  with  attention 
the  annual  reports  of  Dr.  Howe  on  the.  edu- 
cation of  this  most  interesting  being,  by 
which  he  has  already  acquired  imperish- 
able renown  in  both  hemispheres.  From 
year  to  year  I have  been  in  the  habit  of 
visiting  Laura  and  her  sagacious  teachers, 
who,  as  every  one  is  aware,  have  succeeded 
in  giving  language,  the  power  of  verbal 
thought,  and  the  means  of  intellectual  and 
moral  development,  to  a being  who  seemed 
to  be  shut  up  within  the  loneliest  prison- 
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house  that  our  minds  can  conceive  of;  ap- 
parently walled  up,  without  one  means  of 
communion  with  the  world,  and  possessed 
only  of  one  solitary  channel  of  distinct 
perception — the  confined  sense  of  touch. 
At  length  1 passed  three  entire  months  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Laura, 
saw  and  observed  her  daily,  while  every 
possible  facility  was  extended  to  me  by  Dr. 
Howe  and  his  assistant  teachers.  Among 
other  things,  I paid  attention  to  her  vocal 
sounds.” 

Then  follows  a long  and  elaborate  de- 
scription and  analysis  of  the  sounds  uttered 
by  Laura  Bridgman,  with  special  reference 
to  the  origin  of  language  on  which  Dr. 
Lieber  had  written  in  1845  in  the  lecture 
already  mentioned.  He  concludes  his  pa- 
per with  the  following  anecdote:  “When 
the  whole  of  this  paper  had  been  written 
many  months.  1 read  in  the  eighteenth  re- 
port to  the  trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  Boston,  1850,  that  Laura 
often  says,  in  the  fullness  of  her  heart,  ‘I 
am  so  glad  I have  been  created.’  This 
psalm  of  gratitude,  poured  forth  by  her 
whom  we  pity  as  the  loneliest  of  mortals — 
this  hymn  of  rejoicing  in  the  possession  of 
life — expresses  infinitely  more  strongly 
and  loudly  what  Dr.  Howe  has  done  for 
her  than  any  praise  of  others  could  do.” 

To  the  foregoing  quotations  I will  add 
extracts  from  two  letters  from  Perry’s 
“Life  and  Letters  of  Francis  Lieber,”  1882. 
In  the  first,  to  his  wife,  dated  February, 
1845,  Dr.  Lieber  says:  “During  Howe’s 
absence  people  had  undertaken  to  instruct 
Laura  Bridgman  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  and  salvation.  She  had  come  her- 
self to  the  idea  of  God  as  the  Rain-maker, 
just  as  early  tribes  have  done.  They  told 
her  that  Christ  lived  long,  long  ago,  and 
that  He  is  the  Lamb  of  God,  when  she,  hav- 
ing hardly  any  idea  of  metaphorical  lan- 
guage, quickly  asked  why  He  had  not  be- 
come a sheep  by  this  time.  She  is  much 
grown,  and  hardly  leaves  upon  one  any 
more  the  impression  of  the  being  she  is. 
Indeed,  in  her  presence  one  must  remind 
one’s  self  that  she  is  the  deaf,  dumb,  blind, 
and  useless  girl,  for  she  does  not.  She  con- 
tinues to  be  proud  of  every  new  word  and 


idea  she  acquires,  and  brings  them  in  for 
some  days  when  she  possibly  can.  ’ 

In  the  second  letter,  to  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe,  dated  April,  1845,  Dr.  Lieber  says: 
Madame  de  Savigny,  wife  of  the  celebrated 
civilian,  was  deeply  interested  in  my  ac- 
count of  Laura  and  Howe,  and  made  me 
promise  to  send  the  next  Report.  . . . Lau- 
ra’s letters  are  precisely  in  the  style,  though 
still  more  childish,  of  the  letters  of  my 
youngest  boy,  eight  years  old — these  short 
and  abrupt  sentences  which  also  belong  to 
the  earliest  periods.  Oliver  Caswell,  how-' 
ever,  writes  positively  Chinese, — and  I have 
always  said  the  Chinese  are  children  grown 
old,  very  old.  The  basis  of  their  language 
is  childishness,  that  of  their  art  puerility; 
yet  these  once  settled,  they  were  very  much 
developed  in  their  way.” 

In  his  correspondence  Dr.  Lieber  shows 
a good  deal  of  dry  humour,  which  he  also 
appreciated  in  others,  as  witness  the  fol- 
lowing passage  in  a letter  to  his  wife  dated 
July,  1843,  in  which,  referring  to  a visit 
of  Dr.  Howe  to  London,  he  says:  “Sydney 
Smith  (the  celebrated  English  divine  and 
wit)  gave  a dinner  to  Dr.  Howe,  and  when 
he  entered,  said,  ‘Gentlemen,  Prometheus!’ 
alluding  to  Howe’s  giving  a soul  to  Laura 
Bridgman.” 

Dr.  Lieber  knew  Charles  Dickens’ 
“American  Notes,”  which  it  will  be  remem- 
bered includes  an  account  of  a visit  to 
Laura  Bridgman.  When  asked  by  a corre- 
spondent how  he  liked  them,  Dr.  Lieber 
replied:  “I  thought  them  poor  fiddling  by 
a fine  flute  player.  I never  knew  a more 
saucy  dedication,  ‘To  his  friends  who  can 
bear  to  hear  the  truth’.”  Many  of  Dickens’ 
countrymen  will  agree  with  this  estimate 
of  him! 

Had  Dr.  Lieber  been  born  fifty  years 
later,  it  is  interesting  to  speculate  what  he 
would  have  thought  and  said  of  Helen 
Keller. 


Editor’s  Note:  Anything  written  by  Mr. 
Farrar  is  of  interest  to  all  who  are  concerned 
with  the  education  of  the  deaf.  It  is  a pleasure 
to  announce  that  he  has  prepared  a short  auto- 
biographical sketch  which  will  appear  in  a forth- 
coming issue  of  the  Volta  Review. 


